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Overview • IWticaloohliob have been '' 

since their inception. Presently, the Main Political Directorate of the 
Soviet Army and Navy (MPD) accompluhcs tb* fu!K*ion through a 
hierarchy of Communist Party organs. These bodies exercise political 
control down to the company level in the field. . ^r : 

Although the placement of political officers in the military has been 
a source of friction between the military officer and his political coun- 
terpart (zampolit), a mutual dependence between the two seems to 
have alleviated this problem. The respective responsibilities of the two 
officials for the technical proficiency and political reliability of a unit 
are seen by the professional commander and the MPD representative 
as mutually reinforcing. As a further incentive, the party has demonstrated 
consistently that it will not accept diminution of the political officer's 
role and that professional advancement for a military officer 5s dependent 
on recognition of this relationship. 

Indoctrination methods of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) continue to receive official criticism for failing to prevent 
the growth of disciplinary problems in the armed forces. The MPD 
seems unable to devise imaginative new ways to inculcate ideology 
and continues to Tall back principally upon massive doses of Marxist- 
Leninist medicine. As a result, many young soldiers are probably anes- 
thetized to ideological matters. 

. There has been a gradual decrease in the percentage of CPSU members 
in the armed forces. This is primarily attributed to a series of decrees 
passed during the sixties and seventies that effectively tightened party 
admission policies. The decline in military representation in the party, 
however, will probably have little actual effect on the military's influence 
! - or role in policy making. 
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PoUticalconti^inechtriaj^havcbc€OAniiitc«ri! j 
part of the Soviet arra«3 forcss since their inception. 
' Initially, the controls were intended to verify that 
Communist Party policies were being carried oat in the 
armed forces and that aUpenosod were given a 
thorough Communist political indoctrination. 1 Six 
. . dccs&s later, the Soviet regime continues to maintain 
an extorsive uniformed political apparatus-Hinder the 
Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Amy and 
Navy (MPD)— to accomplish ctsfrif tally the same . 
functions. t - 

if This apparatus extends from the Defense Ministry in 
1 Moscow where the MPD functions with the "rights of 
a department of the Communist Party Central Cooi- 
: mittee* to the company level in the field. It provides 
: the civilian political leadership with a tested means of 
explaining its policies to the troops and of receiving 
political feedback from all command levels. 

This system of political control has been a source of 
friction between the political officers and the profes- 
sional military, in recent years, however, the party has 
demonstrated consistently that it will not accept 
diminution of the political officer's role and that 
professional advancement for an officer is dependent 
J on recognition of this reality. 



• Participating in the selection, assignment, and politi- 
cal evaluation of oinhary and pc4hkal officers. 

• Supervising the content and ideological direction of 
the military press, ioduding the central military 
newspapers, journals, and publishing 1 



• Supervising miIitar><political training institutions 
and controlling training, research, and curricutuas 
In the social sciences sections at military academics; 
schools, and military training institBtioas. 

• Supplying the troops with political, educational, and 
propaganda materials and equipment 

• Reviewing the needs, attitudes, and well-being of 
Defense Ministry pertoonei, including its civilian 
employees. 

• Recording and maintaining statistics on the numbers 
of Communist Party and Komsomol members in the 
armed forces (currently over 90 percent of the Soviet 
military). 

In wvtime, the MPD, probably heavily reinforced 
from the ranks of the civilian party at paratus, would 
be expected to intensify iu indoctrination and 
verification functions. 1 Officers of the MPD simulate 
their combat role in Soviet exercises during | 



y/ Ort**izMti*m. The headquarters of the MPD is or* 
gaaized into five directorates: one each for orga- 
nizational-party work, agitation and propaganda, 
mass cultural work, personnel, and the miltury i 
(see figure 1). The directorate beads comprise the 
core of the MPD's decisionmaking *nro (bureau), 
headed by MPD Chief Army General A. A.Yepbbev. 
The buro also includes YepishcVs first deputy and 
deputy, the chiefs of the political directorates of 
the five forces (ground, strategic rocket, naval, air. 
and air defense), and the editor of the newspaper 

•Tbctpco*Idct*ft»c*»tf<Va^ 'Dw^WorMWsrllcteicaiwpolicM 

(KCn)whkhpcrf^ratbecaMiahitcniscimr«iiaioatfllteanMd wtsr«Q«tixdlocwaimicstfl«nucacoa^tordcnbda«ttey 

tbroatlMnoQitortbcpob'tioilrdtfbHHyornniUfypaioaiKJud caiawlialo effect, 
provide a mood ceaaad fcr tail type of reporting. 



Mistiom. The MPD b formally charged with: 

• Directing the activities of its subordinate political 
control organs as well as the party and Young 
Communist League (Komsomol) organizations in 
the armed forces. 

• Verifying the performance of the political control 
organs and military party organizations to ensure 
that party, state, and Defense Ministry orders are 
carried out *- 



Oigaalzatlaa *r Ike Mala PaUtlcal Directorate «f tfce Satlet Army anlNaty (MPD) 
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Kras/uiya Zvezda (Rtd Star).' An elected party com- organization even though party leader General * ^ 
mission, whose membersbip it approved by the Ceo- Secretary Brezhnev appears to be a member (• 



V<»* 



llral Committee, considers eppeak to decisions on 
•party membership and disciplinary matters made 
by lower level party commc 



/ figure 2). 
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, At the next lower military echelon, political di- . 
j rectbrates operate in the headquarters of the military 
i districts, fleets, and groups of forces abroad. In 

lower echelon headquarters and institutions such as 
' military academies, the MPD b represented by a 

political department. 

The political officer at the regimental level has a 
small SUIT, while the deputy commander for political 
j afTairs (the zampolit) at the battalion and lower 
f .levels has no staff but receives ad hoc off-duty 
f assistance from Komsomol or party memb er s . 

bemitnkip. Gen. A. A. Yepbhcv, who has headed; 
the MPD since May 1962, b the senior political : 
officer in the Soviet armed forces and b the principal 
link between the Communist Party apparatus and 
the Soviet military establishment. He ranks fourth 
in the military protocol order, after Defense Minister 
D. F. Ustinov and First Deputy Minister? Marshal 
N. V. Ogarkov and Marshal V. C Kulikov, but 
before First Deputy Minister Marshal S. L.Sokc4ov 
(even though Sokolov's military rank— Marshal of 
the Soviet Union— is senior to Ycpbhev*s).* 

y Yepbhcv does not appear to be one of the key 
figures in Soviet decisionmaking on defense issues. 
For instance, he b not thought to be a member 
of the Defense Council, nor has he or the MPD 
. played any apparent rote in such matters ^% SALT 
orMBFR. 

y General Yepbhcv b, however, a member and par- 
ticipant in the Defense Ministry's Collegium, a con- 
sultative body which considers important defense 
problems, including the structure of the armed forces, 
'their mobilization readiness, and combat and political 
training. The Defense Minister reportedly chairs this 

as* Ike oresa of Ike Miaistry «f OcTcmc" kes tea ae dement 
of political ceotral hy the Commiei* Party of ihc Sonet Uaioa 
<CfSU> tiacc K was foaaded ia It 24. 
• F. IGolifce*. Ycoohcv's predecessor. «as promoted » Marshal 
artkeSovki UaioavkikkcadaTtkeMPOia IfSI. 



j ofHccrs to monitor tlieexecutkmof, and to ckvekkp 
support for, the top leaderships military policy de* 
cbions. Although General Yepbhcv may not be di- 
ratiyimtfvedraiM . 

it home and abroad illustrate the scope and im- 
portance of luambsion.Hb April 1979 trip to 
Afghanistan* for instance, suggests that Yepbhcv • 
was there for a purpose other than commemoration 
of the first anniversary of the Afghan revolution— 
perhaps to provide assessments and recommendations * 
lor the further formulation of Soviet military policy 
in that country. 

Yepbhcv b ultimately accountable to the Politburo /f 
for the military's political reliability. He also informs 
the Minister of Defense on the status of troop morale, - 
discipline, and political work. Hb political officers 
are also accountable to their immediate superior 
political officers. In addition, they must inform their 
unit commanders about their activities. 

yiUittioms With iktCeatrml Committee A*p*rmt*s. 
According to the official Soviet description, the Main 
Political Directorate operates *Vith the rights oT 
a Central Committee department, serving the Sec- 
retariat of the CPSU and the Politburo. As head 
of thb -department,- Yepbhcv would operate as 
a party functionary coordinating the implementation 
of the top leadership's policy and government activity 
fa hb substantive area. 



The Admitiurmtife Orgeat Department Of the other 
Central Committee departments, the Administrative 
Organ* Department (AOD) maintains the most vis- 
ible link with the armed forces,* Thb department 

* The Soviet aimed wqq incfaac flenoaacl or the hetmstrjr 

for Succ Secant? (KGB), and Ike lateraal Troopsc/the Mtfttry 
oT faicraa: AfTairs. Defease Monster D. F. CMioovinoci Orders 
of Ike Day lo ok of those orgaaiiatioas. and they all ceatrihafe 
"mitiiAry dekfstes" la Ike Fluty oooff eves. Chief pcliUcsl officers 
from the political directorates of Ike Boeder Gaards aad Ike 
1 Tiooso rraqocatly attend MPD i 
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foptecotf by Al Koldutftov. 
U»y> Clip new' diod * WO; hie « 
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supervises the /tom^/tf/M/tt'of the armed forces. 
It serves as a focal point in the Central Committee 
apparatus for coordinating and administering party 
personnel policies for the armed forces with those 
of the KGB, the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD), 
and the paramilitary AlMJnicn Voluntary Society 
for the Promotion of the Army, Aviation, and the 
Navy(DOSAAF). 

The relationship between the Administrative Organs 
Department and the Main Political Directorate is 
not dear. Bureaucratically, they are ostensibly equal 
bat Ycpishev holds a higher military rank than , 
Maj. Gen. N. I. Savinkin, the head of the Ad- < 
ministrattve Organs Department. Yepishev also ap- 
pears higher on protocol Ibtings than does Savinkin. 

tilled whboat party approval. Al tin Momov Icvd, portion 
•ack as Ike Minincr af Defcaae aac the Chief of ScafT. ai 

raavirc Mkbaio approval before tbqr cao be liUod. 



The pattern of alternating assignments between the 
stafTof the AOD and senior positions with troop 
units would suggest that the AOD is subordinate 
to the M PD. Two examples hint at this subordination: 

• In IMS Yu. I. Padorio attended a Baltic Fleet party 
conference as a worker in the Administrative Organs 
Department. In 1970 be attended party meetings of 
the Baltic Fleet and by 1976 was a Rear Admiral and 
Chief of the Political Directorate of the Northern 
Fleet. 

• Is 196SICV.Fcdorov attended a Leningrad 
Military District Party Conference as a "responsible 
worker** in the Administrative Organs Department 
He continued to attend rear services activities and by 
1976 was a major general and deputy chief of the 
political office of the Rear Services Central Military 
Medical Directorate. 






AOD Chief Savinkia apparently has no politicalhese 
of bis own* Another uan in hit position might attempt 
toplays more active role as a **lriagmaker~ within the 
armed forces, la any event, the fact that the party has 

- fcoi fit to icpante the political iodoctrinttkM^ 

- verification function ffom maintenance of the 
imxtvtdUatura h farther evidence of the leadership 9 ! 
^coaceni with fnainuiaiof mulUpkcoatrob over the f . 
mO-tary. r# j ■-*.: v s 

MQitanr-Pc4idcafReUHo«iattheTraofi<td 
la the past, tome Western analysts have concluded 
that the political officer competes with the professional 
soldier in the Soviet armed forces, demandina precious 
training time to conduct political indoctrination. The 
professional soldier felt that time spent on political 
indoctrination detracted from the development of ~ 
military stills and therefore decreased cumbat 
effectiveness. 

The present interaction of Soviet political and military 
institutions, however, suggests that interdependence is 
now accepted by both political and ov i« ^ry officers. 
Current military leaders have been se< feet to continu- 
ous political indoctrination throughout their careers. 
This indoctrination has stressed the positive aspects of 
the entire political system. A major example is 
unrelenting emphasis of the role of the party and its 
political officers in the Soviet victory in World War II. 

Military officers are taught, and many probably 
believe, that the success of ;hdr own units and careers 
will be possible only with toe support of the political 
apparatus. Moreover, both civilian authorities and 
military officers have long recognized the dangers of 
institutional conflicts, both to the party and to the 
country. f //. 

Ome-Mmn Command. Soviet emphasis on one-man 
command, individual accountability, and control re- 
flects a longstanding abhorrence of diffused group 
leadership and itt effect on lower level mUittry 
decisionmaking. For uniu at what the Soviets consider 
the tactical level (corps and below), one-man com- 
mand b the most important operating principle. This ' 
principle, apparently unanimously supported through- 
out boW the party and the miliury, implies that the 
commander b responsible for all aspects of his 
t 

i 



comjnaod~-indoding the morale, di»ctptiac.f 

and combat activity cf his troops. , : .^. r «-^ 

The duties of the unit commander and his deputy far ''' • 
political affairs, the raw</^, are described m Soviet 
disciplinary regulations and Odd manuals lor tactical 
units in similar terms and are directed toward one m '- 
mam goal— creating an effective mifitary unit. The \/- 
commander has ultimate responsibility for the per- 
fbrmance of his unit measured against tins goal, while 
the zampoiit plays a monitoring, supportive; and 
inspirational role. Both mea arc expects* 10 root out 
complacency, carelessness, aad conceit— all consid- 
ered to be inimical to combat readiness and effkietM^ 

The Internal Service Regulations cover these convert* 
ing and interdependent roles of the regiincata! com- 
mander and zampoiit. The commander is specifically 
charged with, among other things, the political-moral 
status of personnel, miliury discipline, combat readi- 
ness, political vigilance, and the serviceman's personal 
concerns and i 



The zampolit is responsible for the organization and 
status of political work, but the scope of his activity 
falls short of the commander's responsibilities. For 
instance, the zampolit is responsible for organizing 
political training for servicemen and for reinforcing 
troop discipline, but the commander is responsible for 
the effectiveness of this political training.* Thus, at the 
troop level political matters are not solely the purview 
of the zampolit. Commanders and political officers are 
jointly responsible for the unit's political activity and 
training. 

Military Ccmmdlu At the higher levels of command— 
in the service, military district, fleet, army, and flotilla 
headquarters— miliury policies are considered and 
formulated in miliury counrfb .* Day-to-day command 
decisions based on these policies are made by the unit 
commander. Membership in the councils is based on 
the recommendations of the Ministry of Defense and 
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approval by the CFSU Central Committee. Each 
ct oikjI includes the commander (who is also the 
chairmaa of the council), the chief of the political 
dfooctoraUor department, the first deputy 
(or first deputy commander in chief), the chief of staff, 
and the civilian party secretary for the corrcspooding 
republic, bay, or oMast party 
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The miliury councils, whose orders are signed and 
*sued by the anit commander, "discuss and sometimes 
decide the most important nutters and activities of the 
Soviet armed forces and are felly responsible to the 
Central Committee and the government for imple- 
menting party decisions and orders of the Ministry of 
Defense.] 9 Jn the event any member ofthecoaneil 
disagreed with a decision of the council, be isautbor- 
ized to report that disagreement to the next higher 
echelon within his chain of command. The issue would 
then be raised at the military council at that level 



/ 



The presence of the local civilian party secretary on a 
military council serves the party in several ways: 

• It enables local party officials to be aware of and 
have some voice in military plans affecting local 
interests (maneuvers, exercises, new construction, 
and military participation in holiday parades). 

• It helps to prevent among the military a sense of 
isolation from the local community (given the rigid 
security controls in the Soviet armed forces). 

• It provida the kadershtp with aootber channel for 
reporting, through the local party secretary, on the 
performance of the military commander. 

• It faciliutes military co-option of local assett for 
particular projects. 

lultrttttmitmcfmi theAfmdmmct ifC—flUi. The 
one-man command principle and the role and functions 
of miliury councils illustrate the institutional intcrdc- 
pendencebf the professional officer corps and the 
political apptrataa. 

The political officer's role in evaluating professional 
miliury officers is fundamental to his influence in the 
miliury. Tne requirement for political conformity ind 
participation, which must be evaluated by the political 
officer on fitness reports, is one additional device the 



political officer's support to achieve uatt t 
t also have that suppnrt for his o« 

, He must be assessed by the ismpoiii to ; 
be politicafly active and reliable. The political officer* 
oa the other hajul. is the coouaaado't su^ 
and he needs the commander's cooperation to be 
effective and to advance. 

party* through the MPD political officer, indoctrinates 
the troops to work for the regime** uulhary goal*. The 
political officer is expected to reinforce, not woken, 
the authority and effectiveness of tie commander. A 
strengthened, more effective, command n the common 
mission *€ the miliury commanders, political organs, - 
and party organizations. These institutions are all 
responsible for carrying out the leadership's policy in 
the armed forces and for supporting the authority of 
the commanders. 

The commander and zampoiit avoid anugonbms i/ . 
which would damage their careers. Individual charac- 
ter and personality notwithstanding, the higher the 
cchdoo, the less likelihood of open conflict between the 
politkal officer and the commander. At the lower 
echelons, where there is less direct political pressure, 
the commander and political officer enjoy fewer 
benefits from the hierarchical system, and they have 
kastokaeasfarascareerandpoHckalaccepUbiHtyis 
concerned. Conflicts, not neceasarily potitkaJ*military 
, may arise more frequently. 



Mutual dependence thus best describes the ztmpoiih 
commander relationship. This dependence 4 
the degree of success acquired by each. Conflicts 
may arise between the two. but their mutual < 
for the political reliability and technical p rofi ci ency 
of their unit would appear Co promote a comple- 
mentary, rather than an adversary, relationship. 

Imt€rd*9tf*kilitj. In the past, iaterchangeability of V' 
the political ar 1 command roles was encouraged. In 
1959, then Defense Minister Malioovstiy commented 
favorably on this approach. He described the com* 
snander aa both a miliury specialist and a political 
educator. At the same time, he advised the political 
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worker to be prepared militarily to that be could 
substitute for ibe commander. He noted that the 
experienced commander with political knowledge 
could be assigned political work when 
"* j. be require*! that "this exchangeability . . • be 

ducted permanently, systematically, aid aot from time 
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This practice has chanted* however, gad currently 
political officers Appear to be in a fixed career pattern. 
'* Thcixbaoncentevidciiceofpcrinaoeatexchaftfes« 
| • In the absence of the commander a UoeofHcerfiUs to, 
' : and only in unique circumstances in which the 
| commanding c/fm and tbr.linc deputy comnuadctt 
! are absent or disabled h the poKtica; officer likely to 
I assume command. Perhaps the most publicized case 
occurred during the second Sino-Sorict border dash on 
Damanskiy Island on 14 March 1969* The political 
.office, a lieutenant colonel, assumed command after 
' the commander was killed and a deputy commander 
I was wounded. 

f If interchanges bility exists, it is more likely to be at the 
lower echelons, in the form of career service transfer. 
Such career changes usually involve additional train- 
ins *i *n appropriate military school. 

, fMOitaryReprcseatationhithe 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
One gauge frequently used to measure the climate of 
military-political relations in the Soviet Union has 
been the number of military men elected to the Central 
Committee* At each party congress a slate of candi- 

• dates is proposed by the party leadership and, in recent 
years, has been accepted by the congress unanimously. 
The election of * military officer who has risen both in 
the miliury and in the party h evidence that "be has 
arrived.** However, a review of party membership 
policies, the function and place of the Centra! Commit- 
tee in the decisionmaking process, and Central Com- 
mittee membership policies su«cst that while Central 
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Committee membership b an honor, it is not an 

*Aooocdina to the pari? suiotei, the Ce*'-al Cmamnmtwm the 
party bctvcoi cm tmac*. vikh.tmot IKI. have fcoca add every 
fifth year, lu c*mtm body, the Pol* bar* however, hot loot soca 
UKr«^io^cec/|ov^.ftuiirtc4byilieC?SUSccf«iirk»A»dtlwir 
tC^\ax£4e9*nwKMK+kkkUxmihtC*MnlConm*tU*wm- 

l agi pfc a aan oaav>liy4ori«t»aka party a><r*»aadpaioaa d 
caaatco are aaaoaacod aad rabbcnuayol 



r accurate barometer of 
policymaking process* ..., >^ ; .; . c5>i Jz£*r*m 

la recent years the extent of Cm n —niit flany ^ 
membenbip in the armed forces has vaif^acoonhaV 
to the pajty leadership's perceptioa] 01 the need for * 
anh'tary ow 
crisis in 1957. 
of large numbers of ser v i c em en in the party at the 
small-unit leveL This move was meant to provide lower 
ranking servicemen a voice in party policies at the 
troop level in the armed forces. Far example. Iky 
could participate in descussioesof Gdurcs t* * 
goals. 






Less than a year after KhrushcheVs removal in 1964^/ 
the CPSU Central Committee issued two decrees 
which tightened admtssiompolk^tbroughott the 
party. In one decree the Odessa Military District and 
the Baltic Fleet were cited for their deficiencies in 
enrolling new party members. The decree was us> 
doubtcdly read as a warning to the entire miliury that 
party enrollment procedure within J* armed lutes 
as wdl as in civilun petty organization weir to be 
tightened. In the other decree the 23rd Party Congress 
stiffened the requirements for admission to the party: 
applicants op to the age of 23 (instead of 20) had to 
enter the party via the Komsomol, and affirmation by 
two-thirds, rather than a majority.of a party organiza- 
tion's membership was reqaired for admission. In 
addition* the minimum party affifiatidn period for 
those sponsoring candidates for membership was 
increased from three to live yean. ' 

In January 1967, prior to the enactment cf the 196T 
Draft Law; the zampotit was reinstated at the < 
pany level after a hiatus of 1 2 yean* and i 
higher military-political schools were created to train 
officers for this position. In the higher echelons, party 
committees were replaced by MPD political organs in 
military training institutions, research establishments, 
staffs and directorates of military districts, fleets, 
groups of forces abroad, and the Defense Ministry's 
central apparatus. These changes w*rt pertly caused 
by the expected impact of the Draft Law. which 
lowered the conscription age from 19 to IS. Commu- 
nist Party organizations in tower echelon military unit* 
virtually disappeared because so few enlisted men were 
party i 



^mi;tfe24tl^^^ figuiO)a^rithcaruaanimosniclec^ 

r plan fort party card cschaage, a program actually - from a predetermined slatcof the Central Cn—iUM "^S3 

beguafel973andoompieitdial974.Taiswasthe snditsFtftbura ^£^k^4w^&^BS^&BK 

firtformaJopportaoityforpurrag ..; : r.r;X*-Y^:-^^%r^SK»^KSI 

ship since 1954. The exchange wssnu heralded as a /Uf^ \-~j-Sj8g 

tfsjrgc, bait was used to strengthen internal party delegates to party* 



The party card exchange oi the military probably 
prompted the convocation ia January 1973 of the Fifth 
All- Army Conference for Patty Secretaries, the finite 
be held ia 13 years. There Brezhnev stressed the 
"fundamental political importance- of the reaewal of 












lnjl976, soother decree scant emphasised strict 
criteria for party admissions and waned against + 
manipulating candidate memberships to embeStsh 
hocttccping and reports to higher echelons. fcrty 
organisations and the MPD political organs have been 
blamed for these practices, sad. following the 1976 
hay Congress, a detailed review wss initiated of 
party admissions policies in the military. 

/M a rcsolt of these mesfttrcs, during the period 1967- 
75 the proportion of party members smong military 
reportedly declined from 22 to IS percent. 



'a longstanding campaign for an educated 
and politically estate— and therefore restricted- 
party membership, in contrast with the party admis- 
sions policies cocoursftd under Khrushchev, has 
restricted the possibilities of party membership for 
enlisted men and young officers. The retaking low 
party membership has been attributed to constant 
personnel changes because there was insufficient time 
for a two-year conscript to become more than a 
; candidate for m em b er ship. 



EUciitrnt+ffigkerFsnyOrt***. Military representa- 
tion in the Central Committee and Central Auditing 
Coopitsskw b determined by a tightly regulated, 
centrally controlled election process.* It begins with 
the Section of delegates to the CPSU congress (see 



Soviet Union elect their own delegates to the . ; w . 
congresses. >.„# » . — ;x.» >*^. •'•v***^.» i SSk 

^^ ; : r ■ '> %T^ <Mf '':■ ^i&^rW* 

Some idea of the number of military personnel who me 
members of the CPSUcaa be derived by ustagdau 
provided on the party congresses and the election 
process. At sd but one cf the recent cot*rcsscs, the 
ratio of delegates to party members was announced. Ia 
1976, for example. Party Secretary L V, Kaphonor : 
reported to the party congress that the "...norms of 
representation laid down by the Central Committee . 
were one delegare to every 3,000 party members." 
That year it was announced that 3 1 4 m iUtary delegates 
were elected to the CPSU congress. 

VThe decrease in the percenUge of Communist Party * 
members who arc on active duty in the armed forces 
from t percent to 6 percent has brought a correspond- 
ing decline in their representation in the higher party 
forums (see table 1). From 1961 to 1976, the military 
representation at the party congresses also declined 
from t percent to 6 pereenL Moreover, while the 
namber of military who may vote on the Central 
Committee appears to have declined less, from S \ 
percent to 7 percent since 1961, this may be accounted 
for by the apparently honorary inclusion of two World 
War II heroes, Marshals LKh HagramyaaaadV.L 
Chuyfcor. If they are not indrded in the military 
"quota," then the military's voting representation 
declined to 6 percent. 
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icsafdatattaa lowest raasmiscccacral party akraicsicyiatto. 



As might be expected, few new scats have been given to 
the military voters on the Central Committee (see 
table 2). This voting body has been enlarged by 1 12 
new seats since I96l,but the miliury has received only 
sis of these. The number of military personnel in the 
Central Auditing Commission and the Central Com- 
mittee combined (voting and nonvoting) has remained 
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nearly constant since 1961— at 34, except in 1966 
when there were 35. The holders of these scats are 
continually changing, however, because of rcasstgn- 
ments, retirements, and deaths. 

With the exception of Marshals Bagramyan and 
Chuykor. military voting members of the Central 
Committee are in key military positions. By virtue of 
being assigned to certain positions in the Defense 
Ministry, leading military figures seem assured of this 
high party status. Few officers below the rank of 
deputy defense minister become voting members, 

Sit*ifiC*mee*mdC*mtimmit?tfCemtr*lCemmitttt Site decline in military representation In the party wffl 

WrasamAi/.Prc^iowanaJ^esof mfliury represeota- probably have little actual effect on the military's 

tioo in the central party organs have focused on the 

elections at the congresses with little attention given to 

the periods between congresses. In 1971. for instance. 

most observers saw the increase from 14 to 20 voting 

members on the Central Committee u a subsuntia! 

gain in military influence. Within the nest two years. 

however, four of the 20 military officers died or were 

reassigned or retired and were not replaced. 



V^nly twice since 1961 has the political leadership 
elected military personnel to the Central Committee 
between congresses— {n 1962, when Yepbhevwas 
assigi^tolK^tl>eMamI\)UticalDirectorale,aa1b 
1968. wt» S. L Sokotov was appointed First Deputy 
Minister of Defe* e. In all other instances, key officers 
were not elected to fill the "oitftary" vacancies » the 
Central Committee when they were appointed to key 
positions in the Ministry of Defense. Nor has there 
been a single instance in which a newly appointed 
commander of a group of forces, district, or fleet was 
elected to the Central Co mmitt ee between co ng resses. 



influence or role in policymaking. This mfh 
continues to be exerted in other forums such as the 
Politburo, the Defense Council, and the Military- 
Industrial Commission. But. paradoxically, high party 
status for the military continues to be important. 
Membership on the Central Committee, which «sems 
to have decisionmaking powers only in an acute 
im^raaJpoTitkaJcmbsuchasthatin 1957. brings with 
It prestige and probably material perquisites- 
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however, the average serviceman it bored by the 
political tnrioing which is supposed lo inspire and 
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to increase. Ml decrease, their efforts, mostly in s 
^theformof more oftbe same." Since 1967, when the 
decree **0n Measures to Improve farty-ftlitical Work 
iatbeSovktAnnyaiidNtTirfocutcdoatheBtilffify, 
the Central Committee has issued several d e crata v< 
which relited to MPD activity, caffiag far better* -". ~v" 
political d b cussion, improved lecture prop ag a n da, tad 

recently, improved ideological aid poCtkal 



* Tocik (iadodiae atfttaiy so 4 an— aliii ry) are 



Assuming that party membership policies do not 
change, we can anticipate that the current number of 
military members on the Central Committee (20) will 
pit>bablyiK)tgoaoylowcr.TbcreisnotUkdytobcany 
substantial gain or loss at the next party congress in 
1981. IfMarshals Bsgramyan and Chuykov die before 

then, they probably will not be replaced. 

i 
* 

Effectiveness of Political 
Indoctrination in the Armed Forces 
^The MPD's indoctrination efforts w in the armed 
forces are designed not only to mold an ideal Soviet 
soldier but also to continue the development of what 
has been called the "new Soviet man.- Yeptshev 
and others have noted that universal military service 
provides opportunities, under controlled conditions, 
to reinforce the ideological training of Soviet youth, 
which begins in the school system. Conscripts who 
have completed their service are urged to volunteer 
for projects in remote areas such as the Baikal* 
Amurskaya branch of the Trans-Siberian railroad. 
Because of their service and indoctrination, these 
former servicemen are considered to be "hardened" 
.both physically and ideologically and thus valuable 
additions to the labor force. The Soviets admit pub- 
licly that this ideal is sometimes not achieved. 

gotb of Vtfty-polfiicri vert" ia Ike eraieS ferae sic to ink 
soltfim ia Ike spirit 4t tp m m mw Mm m T\*mm 9 la Soviet 



of tkcSocwlirt Faibwlaad;ia bytky leaSttfy 
U^«a4tkeflMlturyotth;tadleveia«0MtiaiR^MMlodc^ 
eociaiitf ackicvcaicete, ike ecaoefal Ubor of ike Soviet peeotcaai 
Iks severcfeaty aid territorial ietcfriiyefiae USSR. 
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Hit tkrec raocet aKtsoin, Sfelej*e Zeoa^s* ftefooaaw^SaaaS 
ft**** CpotftskoS ia ftkraary, Mey.ead Novce** lt7S.rtapa0- 
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